CHAPTER     THREE

The House of Lords

i.
THERE have been fairly continuous efforts to reform the
House of Lords for something like forty years. That is a
tribute at once to the pivotal position it occupies in our
constitutional system and to the delicacy of the problems
raised by its very existence. For as the second chamber of,
a political democracy, it is, by almost universal consent,
an indefensible anachronism. That a body consisting of
some seven hundred and fifty peers, all of them, save the
bishops and the law lords, hereditary, responsible to no
one but themselves, should have the power to delay the
enactment of any non-financial legislation for as much as
two years is a startling thing. It has endured only because
in each of the conflicts of the last generation the House of
Lords has preferred to abdicate rather than to fight, and
because it. has thus far proved impossible to discover
among parties any common agreement to the principles
upon which it should be reformed.
To grasp the nature of the House of Lords, something
of its present characteristics must be understood. It is no
longer, in the old sense, a small body of representatives of
the old landed aristocracy who are accepted as the natural
leaders of our society and perform great public services in
return for the privileges they possess. No doubt there is
still a small number of families, the Cecils, for instance,
and the Stanleys, who have for nearly a century past played
a conspicuous and worthy part in the political life of the
nation. But half the membership of the House of Lords
dates from the last fifty years, and the vast majority of
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